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What Others Are Saying 





Mare than 21 per cent of all materials and goods moved from place to place in the United 
States now travel by motor truck. More than 11 million trucks are operating in the nation. Un- 
fortunately, among this vast number of trucks are a few loaded with highly-dangerous cargo 
containing all the ingredients for catastrophe 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters offers several suggestions for a program to 
make such cargo less hazardous 

Explosives aren't the only hazardous cargo transported today by truck. Other items might 
include poisons, radioactive materials, pathogenic bacteria shipments, and similar items. Each 
calls for special knowledge and techniques to minimize dangers in case of fire or accident 

By seeking a standardization of safety procedures for hazardous cargo, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is attacking a danger not widely realized but of tremendous poten 
tial for harm 


Edit 


N. C. Insurance Commissioner Charles Gold would do well to pay close 
attention to the safe driver insurance plan which has been submitted to him 
by the N. C. Automobile Rate Administrative office. 

it would, in our opinion, be one of the greatest steps toward safe driving 
that the state could take. 


Insurance companies report an increasing tendency to set fires for profit and are now 
examining claims with greater care 

Investigators estimate that more than 50 per cent of arsonists out to collect insurance 
money actually do collect it. One of the main reasons is that arson is difficult to prove. Often 
it is hard to get sufficient evidence to support criminal prosecution 

In 1959, fires classified as ‘incendiary, suspicious'’ caused property damage of 27.7 mil 
lion dollars, against 10 millions in 1946. Everyone knows, of course, that fire insurance rates 
are based on the amount of risk involved 


Editorial, Marinette, Wis 


El Paso County automobile owners will pay the highest insurance rate in 
the state, beginning Aug. 1. There are two principal reasons for this—wind 
damage and accidents. 

We can't do much about the wind. Blowing sand pits glass and paint. 

But something can be done about accidenis. Speeders and knuckleheads 
who disregard simple rules for safety and the rights of others on the road 
are responsible for a great part of a $37 boost in premiums. 

This is an alarming state of affairs that demands remedies. For one thing, 
courts can back up police officers in a crackdown by assessing heavier, im- 
pressive penalties. Maximum fines, and jail sentences when warranted, with 
accompanying publicity, should serve as deterrents. Soft-hearted leniency 
won't get the job done. 
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VORLD’S LONGEST BRIDGE-TUN 
ee) STEM |S BUILT, THE|SURETIES HAVE A 
$60 MILLION STAKE If THE OPERATION 





The Spanning 


NE OF THE GREAT MIRACLES 
O of modern engineering is 
now materializing at the mouth 
of the picturesque Chesapeake 
Bay in eastern Virginia—a series 
of bridges, tunnels and trestles 


which will span 17% miles of 


open water to link the Norfolk- 
Hampton Roads area with the 
Delmarva Peninsula at Cape 
Charles. 

Its cost: $122 million. 

As this giant construction 
project advances (the scheduled 
completion date is late 1963), 
watching with more than casual 
interest will be officials of more 
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than 20 surety companies which 
collectively have a $60 million 
stake in the success of the under- 
taking. 


The dream of a fixed crossing 
of the Chesapeake Bay started 
several years back. Since 1933 
tourists traveling the scenic 998- 
mile Ocean Hiway between New 
York and Jacksonville have been 
shuttled back and forth across 
the gaping bay by a ferry system 
which has striven constantly to 
step up its capacity and efficiency 
in the face of steadily increasing 
volumes of traffic. 
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However, ferry service inher- 
ently is relatively slow in an era 
when the emphasis—even with 
vacationers—is on speed. The 
boat trip across the bay takes 
approximately an hour and 25 
minutes. 

On March 31, 1956, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia auth- 
orized what is now the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge and Tunnel 
Commission to explore the con- 
struction of a fixed crossing. Pre- 
liminary studies indicated that 
the bridge-tunnel network was 
both necessary and feasible. 

A joint venture of four major 
firms, Tidewater Construction 
Corporation; Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corporation; Raymond 
International, Inc., and Peter 
Kiewit & Sons’ Company, signed 
a $116 million contract to con- 
struct the project except the 
superstructures of the two high- 
level bridges. 

Then the surety companies 
entered the picture. Their task: 
to work out details of a contract 
performance bond which would 
guarantee faithful performance of 
the $116 million work agreement. 

The $60 million contract per- 
formance bond subsequently exe- 


cuted—in September, 1960, in 
the offices of Chubb & Son, Inc., 
in New York—was at the time 
of its signing the largest in 
history.* 

The importance of the bond 
cannot be overemphasized. The 
entire project is being financed 
through the issuance of $200 mil- 
lion of revenue bonds which 
probably never would have had 
any takers had not the purchas- 
ers been guaranteed that (a) the 
cost of the construction project 
was a fixed figure not subject to 
inflation or to other influences, 
and (b) satisfactory completion 
of the project was assured by the 
capital and surplus of the surety 
companies. The revenue bonds, 
expected to be retired by July 1, 
1983, are to be paid solely from 
tolls and certain other revenue 
provided by the new fixed 
crossing. 

Of equal significance perhaps, 
is the fact that the performance 
bond guarantees payment of all 
claims for labor and materials 
used in building the new facility. 
The existence of such a provision 
can actually produce dollar sav- 
ings by permitting a maximum 
flexibility of credit and by en- 





* More recently, a $61.7 million contract performance bond has been executed for con- 
struction of the Minuteman Intercontinental Ballistics Missile facility at Great Falls, Montana. 
The cost of construction of the bridge-tunnel system, however, is roughly double that of the 


missile base. 
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couraging vendors, certain of 
being paid, to grant sizable dis- 
counts and expedite deliveries. 

The actual signing of the per- 
formance bond last September 
was almost anti-climactic al- 
though in effect it represented a 
“go-ahead” signal to the contrac- 
tors. Two years of intensive work 
and lengthy meetings already had 
gone into advance preparations 
made by the initiating sureties, 
Federal Insurance Company, 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland, and Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company, and for five co- 
sureties which also signed the 
bond. 

Because of the vastness of the 
bond itself, extensive co-surety 


arrangements had to be made. 


Mr. Mobley is a director of Chubb 
& Son, Inc., and executive vice 
president and director of the Federal 
Insurance Company. He is president 
of the National Association of Cas- 
valty and Surety Executives. 
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Eventually the total risk was 
spread to include the co-sureties 
and more than a dozen additional 
companies which agreed to under- 
write portions of the bond. 

Special bond forms had to be 
carefully drafted, checked and 
printed. Countersignature details 
had to be worked out—after 
being signed in New York, the 
bond had to be countersigned in 
Virginia by agents representing 
the three initiating sureties and 
the five co-surety companies. Be- 
cause there were several agents 
involved, there were licensing 
problems to be considered and 
dealt with. 

The vehicular crossing, set to 
eliminate the last water barrier 
on the popular Ocean Hiway, 
will span the bay by means of 
four low-level trestles, two tun- 
nels, two bridges and a cause- 
way. The southern end of the 
system will be connected with 
U.S. Route 60, about 15 miles 
from downtown Norfolk, bya 
a new four-lane highway approx- 
imately one mile long. On the 
Delmarva Peninsula, a newly- 
constructed approach highway 
will extend about 4% miles from 
the tip of Cape Charles at Wise 
Point to the present U.S. 
Route 13. 

The major portion (about 12 
miles) of the new fixed crossing 
will consist of four trestle bridges 
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Map shows location of projected bridge-tunnel system across Chesapeake Bay. 


over relatively shallow water in 
areas where there are no estab- 
lished navigational requirements. 
Sandwiched among the three 
longest trestles will be the Balti- 
more Channel tunnel and the 
Thimble Shoal tunnel, which will 
stretch more than a mile each 
under the two major ship chan- 
nels entering Chesapeake Bay. 
The highway will dip into the 
tunnels from a series of man- 
made islands. A glass-sided res- 
taurant with a top deck for 
dancing will be constructed on 
one of the islands, and fishing 
facilities are to be provided on 
one or more of the islands. 
After crossing the third long 
trestle, northbound travelers will 
head upward over the three- 
quarter-mile North Channel 
bridge, emerge onto a shorter 
trestle and a 9,000-foot causeway 
over Fisherman Island, and com- 
plete the water crossing via a 


new Fisherman Inlet bridge, a 
quarter-mile long. 

The new facility, which will 
cut about an hour from the time 
it now takes to make the cross- 
ing by ferry (not to mention time 
spent waiting for ferries), is ex- 
pected to attract many passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles 
which previously had used other 
—inland—routes. 

More and more tourists will be 
attracted to the recreational areas 
and points of interest on Vir- 
ginia’s Eastern Shore. 

And almost certain to be a by- 
product of the great engineering 
undertaking now underway is a 
development boom on the Del- 
marva Peninsula, a 190-mile strip 
much of which is still virgin ter- 
ritory despite the nearness of the 
Hampton Roads area—one of 
the world’s great maritime ports 
and itself a fast-growing indus- 
trial area. 
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Court Decisions 


CVV—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 


Liability of School District—A nine year old girl, who was attending a 
meeting of a younger age group of the Campfire Girls held in a classroom of a 
school after school hours with the permission of the school district, was seri- 
ously injured when an upright piano toppled over and fell on her. Suit against 
the school district was brought on her behalf and she recovered a judgment on 
the jury’s verdict in her favor in the amount of $23,372.45. The appellate court 
affirmed the judgment, holding that the evidence was sufficient to enable the 
jury to find that the school board failed to use reasonable care to keep its 
premises safe for those using the premises by invitation. (Kidwell v. School 
District #300, Whitman County (Wash. 1959) 335 p. 2d. 805.) 


Liability of Tire Shop—A man took his car to a tire shop to have a tire 
changed. As he stood by watching one of the owners of the shop installing 
the new tire, the head of the hammer ‘hat the owner was using flew off and 
hit the man in the face. In his suit against the shop owners for damages for 
the resulting injuries, a verdict and judgment was rendered in favor of the 
defendant. The appellate court, however, reversed the judgment on technical 
grounds even though there was evidence that the plaintiff had been standing 
too close at the time the tire was being mounted. (Bischoff v. Newby’s Tire 
Service (Calif. 1958) 333 P. 2d. 44.) 


Liability of Boy Scout Council—A woman spectator at a Scout-O-Rama 
was injured when a flagpole, which had been set up by the cubmaster of one of 
the cub packs, fell on her. Shortly before the accident the pole had been jostled 
by a newspaper photographer. The injured woman and her husband sued both 
the newspaper and the Boy Scout Council, and after the newspaper had settled 
the claim against it, the jury returned a $3,725 verdict against the council. The 
council appealed, claiming that the accident was not caused by its negligence 
but rather the combined negligence of the newspaper and the cubmaster of the 
cub pack, but the appellate court affirmed the judgment. (Riker v. Boy Scouts 
of America (N.Y. 1959) 183 N.Y.S. 2d. 484.) 
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How does insurance fit into the vast 

business of professional baseball? Here 

is an interesting insight into the various 
coverages carried by the current world champions 


Getting Into 
The Ball Game 


by Robert F. Prince 
Broadcaster for the Pittsburgh Pirates 


LAY BALL! This exclamation, 

dear to the hearts of most 
Americans, is also a sound of big 
business. 

Few persons realize the tre- 
mendous scope and depth of op- 
eration necessary to run a major 
league ball club. The sale of 
tickets, the organization of a 
team, the acquisition of property 
and its maintenance, the tre- 
mendous expense of public rela- 
tions, T.V., radio and advertising 
are but a few of baseball’s many 
problems. Throw them all to- 
gether and in just about every 
large city in the country you 
have a major national enterprise. 

This is big business to insur- 
ance companies, also, and to the 
many agents who service these 


ball clubs. As an insurance man 
and a part of the organization of 
last year’s World Series-winning 
Pittsburgh Pirates, which are 
owned and operated by the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Company, Inc., I 
know of their complex and ever 
changing insurance program. 

The Pirates, their stadium 
(Forbes Field) and their farm 
system, are confronted with 
major risk problems in insurance. 
In addition, the club’s personnel 
must move about the country at 
aircraft speeds to keep abreast of 
their tight playing schedule. 

The Pirates’ insurance pro- 
gram, well founded, established, 
and developed by independent 
agents, is written with seven or 
eight major capital stock fire and 
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casualty insurance companies. 
Many of the policies are unusual; 
many are standard in applica- 
tion. Forbes Field is covered by 
a blanket fire, building and con- 
tents policy, including lightning 
and extended coverage perils. 

The various features of the 
policy were worked out by the 
Case and West Insurance Agency 
of Columbus, Ohio. This policy 
in excess of $2 million is handled 
by United States Fire Insurance 
Company, Insurance Company 
of North America, the Home In- 
surance Company, American 
Equitable Insurance Company, 
and the Buckeye Union Insur- 
ance Company. 

The ball club, after a careful 
analysis, does not feel that it can 
justify business interrupation in- 
surance in relation to the risk. 
Since 1959 rain policies have 
been deleted from the Pirates’ 
portfolio. This is now handled 
through a rain check system by 
which the ball park gives the pur- 
chaser an equally rated seat ata 
later game. 

Athletic equipment transported 
in and out of season is exposed 
continuously to loss or damage. 
The Pirates have an inland 
marine equipment floater, com- 
prehensive in scope both as to 
coverage and territorial limits. 

The ball club has a compre- 
hensive general liability policy 
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based upon gross general admis- 
sion. This policy and workmen’s 
compensation are written by the 
Home Indemnity Company. In 
addition, an automobile auto- 
matic cover extends to include 
non-ownership as well as owned 
vehicles of the assured. Boiler 
and machinery insurance carried 
in the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany is of standard form. 

The club has several other 
specialty policies such as special 
catastrophe coverage on players 
who are traveling. Players also 
have individual policies with their 
respective leagues paying to their 
named beneficiaries $50,000. 

Independent agents have de- 
veloped a special policy used 
throughout farm systems where 
try-outs for young ball players 
are held. This try-out policy in 
effect protects a club against the 
possibility of one of these pros- 
pects being injured during his 
try-out period while not under 
contract but demonstrating his 
potential as a future big leaguer. 

The major source of income to 
a ball club is its gate receipts. 
The ticket office has the job of 
mailing the tickets, billing and 
receipting. It’s enough to make 
an umpire cry! 

However, the insurance indus- 
try helps in its way to alleviate 
some of the problems. National 
Union Insurance Companies of 





Pittsburgh carry the insurance on 
Pirate tickets under a specially 
designed policy written through 
the Justice Mulert agency of Pitts- 
burgh. This policy, in essence a 
first class unregistered mail form 
of contract, provides a catastrophe 
limit of $50,000. It insures against 
all risk of non-delivery and loss of 
value directly resulting when tic- 
kets arrive after value ceases to 
exist. There is but one exclusion, 
the standard war risk and nuclear 
exclusion. Special conditions re- 
quire the assured to mail in con- 
formity with post office regula- 
tions and to have tickets placed 
in the mails seven days prior to 
a game. Premium costs are deter- 
mined on the basis of individual 
mailings. 

On the thousands of tickets 
issued for the last World Series, 
the claims paid amounted to 
$23.50. 

Occasionally with one star 
player a ball club may find itself 
in a position of tremendous 
financial responsibility. Such was 
the case when Ralph Kiner was 
blasting home runs in the Pitts- 
burgh cause several years ago. 
Kiner’s contract was of such an 
amount and scope that the ball 
club purchased an individual life 
policy. This is a general practice 
with top-flight stars. 

Usually, most players are cov- 
ered in the life category only 
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under their own program or that 
which is issued through the major 
league pension plan, which is 
open to all eligible major league 
baseball players who comply with 
requirements. This plan also in- 
cludes pensions and health and 
accident insurance. Part of the 
income from All-Star and World 
Series games is contributed to 
this league player plan. 

Major league baseball and foot- 
ball clubs are not exclusive in 
these insurance programs. These 
policies and special requirements 
are applicable to colleges, local 
schools, or civic organizations par- 
ticipating in sports. 

Mr. Agent! Let’s get in the ball 
game. 


Mr. Prince started to study law, 
but gove it up after winning a radio 
announcing audition. He has been 
broadcasting Pirate games since 
1948, and has been the team's 
number one announcer since 1955. 
In addition, he is a life insurance 
agent, associated with the Don C. 
Blackwood agency in Pittsburgh. 
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In a forceful sales analysis, a company official 
notes that too few independent agents are awake to 
“the realities of the personal lines market place.” 


tLARM CLOCK 
fora GIANT 


by William W. Ellis 


| HAVE always been in accord 


with what the Governor of 


North Carolina said to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, and I 
must say I am in accord with 
what the ex-governor of North 
Carolina had to say to American 
businessmen. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther 


Hodges, former Governor of 


North Carolina, in a recent ar- 
ticle in This Week magazine, 
made a rather forceful case for 
more and better selling. He wrote: 
“ _.. 1 believe salesmanship can 
give just that extra push we need 
to get moving toward the new 
heights of which our economy is 
capable.” 

Like many another citizen, Mr. 
Hodges cites the difficulty most 
of us have in trying to entice a 
little selling out of automobile 
salesmen. A gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee wrote Mr. Hodges that he 
had visited six dealers before he 
could find one mildly interested 
in selling him a car. 

If the Secretary of Commerce 
had seen the many recent sur- 
veys of insurance buying habits 
he would certainly have had 
more fuel for his bonfire. The 
very latest survey shows that, 
when asked the question, “‘Has 
an agent ever tried to sell you 
fire or automobile insurance?”, 
57 per cent of the respondents 
answered no! 

Such results are particularly 
discouraging when surveys made 
in the new suburban home de- 
velopments show that practically 
all of the personal lines insurance 
selling is done by the controlled 
sales representatives of the so- 
called direct writers. My com- 
pany has conducted a number 





of such surveys and has had ac- 
cess to many others and they all 
tell the same story: that the giant 
independent agent sales force has 
not yet awakened to the realities 
of the personal lines market place. 

A friend of mine said at a meet- 
ing of New Jersey agents recently: 
“The personal lines market is not 
in downtown Newark or Tren- 
ton, but out in the new suburbia 
where millions of nice young 
families sleep safe in their beds— 
safe from the possibility that any 
representative of the American 
Agency System will ask them to 
purchase the finest automobile 
insurance money can buy.” 

Other indications cry out so 
loudly that it is amazing indeed 
that any of us can still doze on 
undisturbed. In state after state, 
the top three or four writers of 
auto insurance are companies 
that have never paid a red cent 
of commission to an independent 
agent, and from all indications 
are not about to do so. Of the ten 
leading auto insurers of 1960 
listed by The National Under- 
writer in its May 26, 1961 issue, 
six would like nothing better than 
to see the independent agents 
continue to debate with their 
principals—thus leaving the per- 
sonal lines market secure for 
their controlled salesmen. 

If I seem to imply that the 
sales forces of the American 
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Agency System companies have 
become delinquent in the prac- 
tice of salesmanship, I hasten to 
add that the companies them- 
selves have certainly contributed 
to this situation. Auto insurance 
is unquestionably the key to the 
personal lines market and it is 
only a little less than two years 
since the great agency companies 
quit letting themselves and their 
agents be priced out of the 
market place. 

How ironic it is that the pros- 
pecting and selling methods used 
so successfully by the direct writ- 
ers were copied lock, stock and 
barrel from those used by the 
grandfathers of thousands of in- 
dependent agents all over this 
country. Being a multiple grand- 


Mr. Ellis, secretary of Aetna Cas- 
valty & Surety Company since 1959, 
has charge of sales and sales pro- 
motion in automobile lines as well 
as supervising a number of branch 
offices. Besides writing on insurance 
matters, he has collaborated on sales 
training movies. 
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father with a good memory which 
goes back to the insurance busi- 
ness as “she was did” in the roar- 
ing twenties, I can personally tes- 
tify to the fact that not only did 
the independent agent of that era 
know how to prospect and sell, 
but what is more important, he 
hitched up his hand-embroidered 
sleeve garters and went out and 
did it himself. 

Let’s admit it—we’ve been 
had! And so, to all appearances, 
had the Pittsburgh Pirates one 
bright Fall day last year. Many 
thought it was all over but the 
picking up of slightly used pop 
bottles. But then something hap- 
pened—something I hope will 
happen to the independent agents 
of the U. S. of A.—the Pirates 
simply refused to be had and 
went on to become world’s 
champions! 

Why not refuse to be had? 
Why not do what you know how 
to do? Why not seize the new 
proven tools at hand and start 
swinging them? Those of our 
agents who have done just that 
are making a remarkably strong 
comeback and are making more 
money than ever before. 

On the same pages of This 
Week magazine which carried 


Secretary Hodges’ sales message 
there appears a list of “helpful 
secrets in the art of selling” by 
Wilferd A. Peterson. They are 
worth repeating:* 

Courteous Words instead of 
sharp retorts. 

Smiles instead of blank looks. 

Enthusiasm instead of dull- 
ness. 

Response instead of indiffer- 
ence. 

Warmth instead of coldness. 

Understanding instead of the 
closed mind. 

Attention instead of neglect. 

Patience instead of irritation. 

Sincerity instead of sham. 

Consideration instead of an- 
noyance. 

Remembering People in- 
stead of forgetting them. 

Facts instead of arguments. 

Creative Ideas instead of 
humdrum. 

Helpfulness instead of hind- 
rance. 

Giving instead of getting. 

Action instead of delay. 

Appreciation instead of 
apathy. 

And in the present situation 
the greatest of these is ACTION. 
It’s later—much, much later— 
than you think! 


* Reprinted from This Week magazine * 1961 by United Newspapers Magazine Corporation 


The only difference between stumbling blocks and stepping- 
stones is in the way you use them. 
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two agents’ associations 


team up to conduct a unique 


insurance course for the public 


“WHAT THE BUYER 


9 
+’ 2 


SHOULD KNOW . 


by Edmund L. Flood, Jr. 


President, Insurance Agents Association of San Diego 


H°’ CAN I TELL whether my 
agent is reliable? 

A logical question indeed, and 
one which many prospective in- 
surance buyers ask. 

In this case the question was 
asked loud and strong, by a 
young woman in a gray pleated 
skirt, white blouse and yellow 
sweater... seated not in her 
own living room but behind the 
desk in a schoolroom in Cali- 
fornia’s San Diego County. 

Along with about 30 other 
men and women—and a couple 
of teenage girls—she was there 
for the specific purpose of learn- 
ing something about insurance. 

It’s a subject that’s discussed 
often, true. But this occasion was 
believed to be unique—the na- 
tion’s first educational course in 


insurance conducted by insurance 
agents’ associations solely for 
the benefit of the insuring public. 

“How can I tell whether my 
agent is reliable?” the woman 
wanted to know. 

James Snapp, Jr., president of 
the East San Diego County In- 
surance Agents Association, co- 
ordinator of the course and one 
of the instructors, had been asked 
a lot of questions by his eager- 
to-learn audience; some of them 
pretty tricky questions. But this 
one was easy. 

“If he belongs to a recog- 
nized association of independ- 
ent insurance agents, you can 
be sure that he is reputable, 
and will give you proper serv- 
ice,” he asserted. 

Surveys have shown that the 
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““WHAT THE BUYER SHOULD KNOW ...”’ 


public generally knows all too 
little about insurance and has 
some fixed impressions that are 
not altogether correct. John W. 
Davis, director of the Grossmont 
adult school near San Diego, de- 
cided the public should be given 
an opportunity to learn. He got 
in touch with the Insurance 
Agents Association of San Diego, 
whose officers quickly fell in 
with the idea and approached 
Mr. Snapp of the East San Diego 
county organization. 

Albert Blatz, chairman of the 
San Diego association’s educa- 
tional committee, met with Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Snapp to work 
out details. The latter agreed to 
serve as coordinator, with his or- 
gdnization as a CO-sponsor. 

Since it was entirely new, the 
venture had to be “played by 
ear.” The first problem: getting 
students. 

Mr. Davis agreed to send out 
35,000 inserts in the school’s 
catalogue of courses being offered 
for the second semester, 1961. 
These were printed by the two 
associations, listing the courses 
to be offered, and were distrib- 
uted by the school via the stu- 
dents to their homes. Students 
were solicited, too, through 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and the press. 

(Later, the sponsors suggested 
that other associations which 
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might wish to conduct a similar 
course also make use of direct 
mail.) 

Although the San Diego course 
was Offered free of charge, the 
turnout was not overwhelming. 
But officials of the two associa- 
tions considered it highly satis- 
factory, considering... 

The first class (the course went 
on for eight weeks) drew about 
30 students varying in age from 
18 to 65—housewives, merchants, 
retired persons, property owners, 
a few widows, and a mother- 
daughter combination. 

Later, two teenagers showed 
up, to learn—what else?—more 
about auto insurance! 

There were new faces at each 
class, with attendances averaging 
between 20 and 30. 

Theme of the course, appro- 
priately, was, “What the Buyer 
Should Know About General In- 
surance.” Instructors included 
Mr. Snapp; Bruce Moore, direc- 
tor, San Diego and Imperial 
counties, California Association 
of Insurance Agents; George W. 
Savage, our immediate past pres- 
ident; Robert Shipman and David 
Hafford of the San Diego Asso- 
ciation, and this writer. 

Eager for information about 
insurance, the “students” got it 
—and in large variety. Once past 
the general topic of “principles 
of insurance,” they dipped, in 





““‘WHAT THE BUYER SHOULD KNOW ...”’ 


turn, into such subjects as auto 
insurance problems, comprehen- 
sive auto coverage, accident and 
health, personal and business lia- 
bility, fire insurance, miscellane- 
ous insurance (burglary, glass, 
floaters and specialty coverages), 
and—last but not least—the in- 
dependent agent. 

Confused? Uh uh! They wanted 
to know more—or indicated as 
much by their questions. 

“What’s the difference be- 
tween the different types of com- 
panies?” asked one. 

“TI have a question about the 
safe driver plan,” another put in. 
“If I have an accident, how long 
do I have to pay higher rates?” 

The instructors were ready for 
anything, though. They came 
equipped with films, slides, and 
even sample policies. 

This being something new and 
different, the agents’ associations 
quite naturally wondered—when 
the course came to an end—how 
the public, as represented by the 
students, felt about it. 

One housewife asserted: “Al- 
though I’ve been an insurance 


James Snapp, Jr., president of the 
East San Diego County Insurance 
Agents Association, addresses class. 


purchaser for many years, I 
found I knew very little about it 
in general... I’m not sure that 
all agents are going to be happy 
with their customers acquiring 
this very important knowledge.” 

And a storekeeper: “This is a 
course which everybody should 
have the advantage of attending.” 


In order to get people to pay attention, safety propaganda must be 
realistically stated in terms of deaths and injuries. Having done that, it 
should not create scapegoats (drunks, speed, teenagers, etc.) nor should it 
rely on generalized slogans, but rather deal in specific messages that ex- 
plicitly help the normal individual to be a better driver.— From an article 


by John Naisbitt in Traffic Safety. 
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Between the Lines 


PNG 


Not too chewsy. A Chalindrey, 
France, man was strolling down the 
street when a barking dog ran after 
him, lunged at his ankles, let out a 
terrifying howl after biting the wrong 
leg—the man’s metal one. 


Variation on a theme. In Dallas, 
three armed men robbed a store op- 
erated by Jesse James. 


Cool, man, cool! Patrons of a the- 
ater in Ohio had to sit through per- 
formances shivering in their coats 
when the heating system broke down 
as they watched the movie, “Ice 
Palace.” 


Unsettling. A family living on a 
major highway on Long Island put up 
their home for sale after it was hit by 
a car for the fourth time in seven years. 
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Dog-gone. A police dog, being 
used by a Stuttgart, Germany, thief 
as a lookout as he was looting a fur 
Store, spotted a policeman, led him to 
the thief for an easy capture. 


Thorough. A McCann, Calif., fam- 
ily, whose stove and console had been 
stolen in past years from their sum- 
mer cabin, returned to find the whole 
cabin gone. 





Take that! When Fribourg, France, 
police investigated a report that a 
man was driving his car again and 
again into the fenders of a parked 
auto, they learned that both cars be- 
longed to the man—who explained 
that he was “getting revenge” on a car 
that had been giving him a lot of 
trouble. 


Goose cooked. A man in Rapid 
City, S. D., was carted off to jail not 
only because he made off with a goose 
from the town zoo but because the 
fire on which he was roasting the 
goose got out of hand and had to be 
put out by forest officials. 





<< producers' postscript © 


news items of interest to agents and brokers 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCTOBER 8-14; 
ALL-OUT COOPERATION IS SOUGHT 





In a Fire Prevention Week fact sheet distributed recently 
to newspapers and other media countrywide, the concluding 
sentence of a memorandum to editors read: 

"Only through cooperative action on the part of all of us can 
we lower the number of fire deaths, fires and fire losses." 

Once again this year, insurance personnel from coast to 
coast are expected to work closely with fire officials, editors, 
civic groups and others to get across to the general public the 
vital goal of Fire Prevention Week -- to "make the public 
aware of the need for greater fire prevention and safety." 

Fire Prevention Week will be observed October 8-14. 

About 23 million pieces of literature and 1-1/2 million 
posters are being made available by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for distribution by those interested in taking an 
active part. A brochure order blank for fire safety supplies, 
which has been distributed to agents in every state, contains a 
recommended community fire safety program. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER STUDY SHOWS 
"HAPPY MEDIUM" MAY BE BEST 





The lack of personnel turnover may pose a problem as 
serious as too great a turnover, according to a report by the 
research department of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

"Some turnover, " the report observed, "is desirable. Turn- 
over helps bring new blood into the organization... refines the 
quality of personnel through elimination of the inefficient. 
Turnover can also be a measure of the effectiveness of se- 
lection and training and a strong clue to the quality of general 
supervision. " 
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A recent survey showed that the average turnover of 52 
member companies of the ACSC was 31] percent as compared 
to 40.4 per cent in manufacturing industries and 31.6 per cent 
in non-manufacturing industries. 

"Some turnover is uncontrollable, "' the report states, "but 
far more is preventable than many people think. The amount 
of turnover within the controllable area might be decreased 
through more effective selection processes. This can be ac- 
complished by such methods as prehiring testing programs, 
critical interviewing, a check of previous work experience 
and references and use of proven employment agencies in the 
recruitment of personnel." 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK OFF THE PRESS 





What do you want to know ... about types of insurance 
coverages ... losses ... traffic accidents ... fires ... auto 
repair costs ... or a multitude of other related subjects? 

If it's statistical information you want, chances are you'll 


find it in .he Statistical Yearbook for 1961, just published by 
the Insurance Information Institute. The Yearbook is intended 
to supply basic data on the property and casualty insurance 
business to editors, writers, speakers, teachers, students, 
researchers and insurance people. 

Individual copies will be made available to producers free 
of charge upon request. 


AGENTS' NEWS SERVICE WINS 
GROWING NEWSPAPER ACCEPTANCE 





More than 20 weekly and several daily newspapers are now 
regularly publishing public service columns about the property 
and casualty insurance buciness, based on the Agents' News 
Service developed. by 1.1.1. in cooperation with the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

A recent accounting showed that two sets of 12 weekly 
columns had been distributed to some 400 agents and agents’ 
associations. Efforts are underway to expand this project. 
Agents, who may obtain the service by writing to l.1.1., are 
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encouraged to edit the columns to suit local situations and 
place them with community weekly and daily newspapers. The 
material deals with a wide range of subjects from fire pre- 
vention to surety license bonds. 
Typical reactions to the service are reflected in the 
following extracts from letters: 
Carmi, Ill.: 'We have used newspaper advertising 
for 30 years but have never had favorable comments on 
our ads such as heard since we started using the columns 
prepared by you." 
Geneva, N.Y.: "For the first time in many years we 
have really had cooperation from the managemert of our 
local newspaper." 


RATES GO UP IN CALIFORNIA BRUSH FIRE AREAS; 
RESIDENTS OFFERED REDUCTIONS FOR "CLEAR SPACE" 





Fire insurance rates are being raised sharply in two ex- 
ceptionally fire-prone areas in California -- but residents are 
offered complete or partial relief from the higher premiums as 


an incentive for fire-prevention measures. 

The Pacific Fire Rating Bureau said increased fire insur - 
ance rates would be applied to about 15,000 structures, most 
of them homes, located in the most hazarduus brush fire areas 
of Los Angeles and Ventura Counties, California. 

Individual owners can reduce or eliminate the surcharge, 
however, by providing clear space (free of native brush) around 
their dwellings or other buildings. The amount of reduction of 
the surcharge is based on the amount of clear space and the 
regular fire protection provided by local government. 

The Bureau said losses in major fires in the areas have 
ranged from 20 to 50 times greater than statewide 4\: ages. 


NORTH CAROLINA ADOPTS UNIQUE 
SAFE DRIVER RATING PLAN 





A safe driver rating plan, similar to the various Bureau 
plans but differing in some details, has been approved in 
North Carolina by Commissioner Charles F. Gold, effective 
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September 1. Its use is rnandatory for liability and optional 
for physica] damage. 

A series of nine rate differentials ranges from a 10 per cent 
reduction to a 150 per cent surcharge. The point system is 
based on accidents and moving traffic violation convictions. 

Also approved was a substantial increase in liability rates. 


INSURANCE DISPLAY KIT 
DEVELOPED BY I.I1.1. 





A kit of decorative display materials, built around the 
theme, "What's New in Insurance For You?" has been de- 
veloped by the Insurance Information Institute. lx is designed 
for background use for insurance booths at state fairs, conven- 
tions, home shows and other similar events. 

The multi-colored kit includes a large sign bearing the 
theme of the display, from which are suspended mobiles de- 
picting insurable risks, "bulls eyes" capsuling new develop- 
ments, and banners naming various perils. A table sign 
advises: ''Keep your insurance up to date; check here." The 
exhibit can be arranged to allow for the display of the "Big I" 
symbol and other materials. 

The kit will be made available to agents' associations 
and other agent groups through field clubs. 


LIST OF BASIC INSURANCE 
READING MATERIAL OFFERED 





A reference list of basic insurance books has been compiled 
by the Library of the Insurance Society of New York, and 
published by the Insurance Information Institute. 

The leaflet is designed primarily as a reading guide to 
information covering casualty, fire, marine and surety insur - 
ance, but also contains source material for life and accident 
and health insurance. It is intended to assist those interested 
in insurance as a career or tr use by a beginner in the insur- 
ance business. 

The pamphlet is available through the I.I.1. at its New York 
offices, 60 John Street. 
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The company fieldman is seen as 
playing an increasingly important role 
in the future of the American Agency System 


by George C. Peacock 


HAT WILL BE the role of the 

company field representa- 
tive—usually referred to as a 
fieldman—in the future of our 
business? Will he be primarily a 
salesman and public relations 
assistant, or will he continue to 
be the well rounded functionary 
capable ones have been in the 
past? 

It has been said that the early- 
day fieldman—his origin is traced 
back to the 19th century—was 
noted for his impressive physique 
and dignified appearance; for his 
formal striped trousers, wing col- 
lar and high silk hat. Often he 
sported a Vandyke beard and 
cane as additional marks of dig- 
nity, not unusual for those days. 

His relationship with agents 
was both strict and strictly formal. 
He inspected his company’s risks; 
solicited and rated new risks; in- 
ventoried unused policies to make 











sure none was skipped or un- 
accounted for; checked agents’ 
accounts and made collections. 
The collection of unpaid bal- 
ances was as important then as 
now, but direct billing and more 
efficient agency collection pro- 
cedures may help eliminate that 
wasteful effort! He rendered 
many helpful agency services. As 
he used his authority wisely and 
cooperated effectively in his deal- 
ings with agents, those teams 
created a sound basis for the 
development of our business. 


ot Sarah times brought num- 
erous and necessary adjustments 
in the fieldman’s responsibilities. 
As new hazards appeared and as 
new insurance problems arose, 
new rating systems were devel- 
oped and new ways of doing 
business followed. There was 
need for skillful interpretation of 
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policy forms and competent ap- 
plication of the rating schedules. 
The need for expert servicing of 
risks became increasingly impor- 
tant. Alert fieldmen made the 
most of these opportunities as 
they assisted progressive agents. 
This closer working relationship 
with the agents brought more 
security to the policyholders, and 
at the same time helped gener- 
ate more business for the agents 
and the companies. 


; Most of the pres- 
ent capable fieldman’s responsi- 
bilities will be carried into the 
future. The climate of coopera- 
tion in which they are discharged 


can make the fieldman of tomor- 
row an even greater force in the 
business than he is today. Agents 
who understand and use his ca- 
pacities and capabilities as a liai- 
son man between his company 
and their agency will be well 
rewarded. 

It can be said that “seat of the 
pants” field management ideas 
are being replaced with some 
newer field responsibilities which 
will combine leadership with staff 
expert status. 

Projections of population, au- 
tomobile registration, and other 
figures significant to the economy 
have been repeated so often that 
I shan’t bother to cite them here. 
Suffice it to say that all of these 
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fast-increasing statistics indicate 
an enormous growth potential 
for personal insurance lines. 
When, in addition, one considers 
the developments in business and 
industry that will be necessary to 
accommodate the needs and de- 
sires of the millions of additional 
people in the next few years, the 
growth possibilities for commer- 
cial lines of insurance is equally 
striking. 

As the insurance business pre- 
pares to serve changing genera- 
tions of customers with different 
needs, the most sudden transi- 
tional jolts are being felt at the 
first line of offense—our market- 
ing system. The capital stock 
companies and the American 
Agency System of insurance dis- 
tribution can and will find ways 
to give this marketing facility a 
real future. In combination, they 
will adjust to the economy, in 
size and complexity. It is only 
logical to believe that by alert- 
ness and hard work the fieldman 
can be an effective influence in 
bringing help to the independent 
agent in his present and future 
problem areas. 

Competitive developments, 
probably even greater than we 
now can perceive, should create 
many new opportunities for 
agents, and at the same time will 
impose some rigorous demands. 
Multiple-line underwriting has 








added new challenges, and more 
can be expected. If we are to 
compete effectively, we (agents— 
companies—fieldmen) must study 
our customers’ needs for se- 
curity and meet those needs with 
contracts and services at the low- 
est possible costs consistent with 
stability and profit. 

A decade ago market research, 
sales development, and merchan- 
dising departments, as we thought 
of them, were confined princi- 
pally to manufacturing compan- 
ies. Today, one insurance com- 
pany after another establishes 
these functions under these names 
or other departmental titles. 


Mr. Peacock is vice president of 
the Agricultural Insurance Company 
of Watertown, N. Y.. for which he 
formerly spent many yeors as state 
agent in Wisconsin. He is on the 
public relations committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and is chairman of the eastern reg- 
ional advisory committee of the In- 
surance Information Institute. 
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As the various companies’ 
plans are perfected and an- 
nounced, the fieldman does and 
will perform a vital role in these 
activities as a communications 
link between “retailer” agent and 
“manufacturer” company. He can 
best give the agents this invalu- 
able assistance by helping to 
translate home office ideas into 
individual, promotional, business 
premium producing campaigns. 

Conversely, home offices will 
continue to need added help 
from the field. In a middleman 
role, the fieldman will be impor- 
tant to both management and 
producer as he conducts pilot 
efforts in new, possibly revolu- 
tionary, merchandising cam- 


paigns. 


Win more general competi- 
tion, more complex risks and 
more economical coverages, the 
spotlight beams—and will con- 
tinue to beam—on agency sales. 
The aggressive agent of today 
will prepare for tomorrow. He 
will show e.:terprise in finding 
and using ways to solicit the 
mass volumes that can add up to 
prosperity for the business as a 
whole. As he does this, he prob- 
ably will continue to lean heav- 
ily on his capable, willing-to- 
work fieldman for interpretation 
of new policies and plans, for 
merchandising direction, and for 
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assistance along changing roads 
of company policy. 

More and more, too, agents 
will probably find it profitable to 
consult with their fieldman about 
management techniques, record 
keeping systems, personnel ad- 
ministration, and other agency 
operations. If mass production 
volumes are to be built by the 
agent and his sales staff, his 
Office will need to be run as 
efficiently and scientifically as 
possible. 


A note of caution may be in 
order at this point. As the eco- 
nomic cycle revolves to points of 
so-called “normal business reces- 
sions” or national growth re- 


quires business ventures to be- 


come more venturesome, the 
need for selective underwriting 
becomes underscored. Fifteen 
years ago thousands of men with 
little business experience and less 
capital started in businesses about 
which they knew little. Many are 
still doing it but the switch from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market is 
eliminating the marginal opera- 
tors, for business failures and 


moral hazards are again in evi- 
dence. Selective underwriting by 
agents and companies can and 
must be exercised. 

When unfamiliar risks, having 
unknown hazards, begin to enter 
an insurance market of compan- 
ies operating under tighter profit 
margins, the major line offerings 
must be underwritten with ex- 
treme care. Inspections and ap- 
praisals will bear new significance 
as will an understanding of com- 
pany underwriting policies. Here 
again the well-trained fieldman 
will be invaluable as he helps 
agents search out the surest way 
to preserve a flexible, readily 
available market. 

Some will still ask—is there a 
future for the fieldman? The 
answer is YES—if he will bea 
student of the business—if he 
will serve his company with loy- 
alty, understanding, capability 
and dignity in his every day con- 
tacts with his agents. In the past, 
many agents have built their 
businesses by working with and 
using the knowledge and abilities 
of such fieldmen. It is true today. 
It will be true in the future. 


If you are not enthusiastic enough about your own business to do 
a good job talking about it, you ought forthwith to get into some 
other line.—John A. Bunting, President, American Association of 


Managing General Agents. 
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AN AGENT USES NONOWNERSHIP 
AUTO LIABILITY INSURANCE AS: 


by Dee McElroy, McElroy Insurance Agency, Wharton, Texas 


ONOWNERSHIP AUTOMOBILE 

liability insurance — let’s 

face it—is quite a mouthful when 
used in casual conversation. 

Could that be why it’s also a 
coverage which is too often neg- 
lected by agents? 

Personally, I have found two 
ways to use nonownership auto 
liability as a “business getter.” 
One involves the use of the cov- 
erage as a “loophole plugger” in 
cold canvass prospecting for new 
property and casualty business. 
The other consists of using the 
nonownership portion of casualty 
accounts already on the agency 
books as a means of gaining new 
business. 

It’s no secret that only a rela- 
tively small percentage of com- 
mercial accounts are protected 
by this broadest of all liability 
policies although employers have 
been held liable even after prov- 


ing they did not know that an em- 
ployee was using a car on business 
—and that the employee had been 
expressly forbidden to use a car. 

Is it uncommon for an em- 
ployee to travel in a private auto- 
mobile occasionally when on 
company’s business? Not at all. 
It’s certainly to the employer’s 
advantage to protect himself 
against the possible consequences 
of an accident which might—and 
frequently does—happen under 
such circumstances. Almost in- 
variably, the employer is included 
in any suit for damages arising 
from such an accident. 

The progressive agent can seek 
out these nonownership loop- 
holes which are so prevalent, 
disclose them tactfully to his 
prospect or competitor’s client, 
and often wind up with the pros- 
pect’s casualty account or even 
more. 
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A STEPPINGSTONE TO NEW BUSINESS 


I have the feeling that some 
of our direct-writing competitors 
shy away from the comprehen- 
sive forms which cover existing 
as well as unknown hazards. Be- 
cause of the narrow margin of 
profit which is necessary with a 
reduced-rate or dividend program, 
the direct writer probably hesi- 
tates to use the comprehensive 
policies which involve unknown 
hazards which are difficult (espe- 
cially without local agents) to in- 
spect regularly for underwriting 
purposes. 

Whether or not this conjecture 
is correct, it has been the writer’s 
experience that there are “lim- 
ited” liability policies in existence 
which provide a good market for 
the active agent who is willing to 
check the nonownership area of 
automobile liability. Incidentally, 
where an insured Is carrying a 
separate policy on each vehicle, 
which often is true when the 
number of vehicles is small, the 
agent can be almost certain that 
the insured is without nonowner- 
ship protection. 

My second use of nonowner- 
ship liability involves what I feel 
should be the prime objective of 
any agency: to increase the pro- 
portion of “small account” vol- 
ume in the agency books. If this 
is not watched carefully, the 
agency may find itself in the 
dangerous position of becoming 
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“top heavy” with large commer- 
cial “target” accounts. The loss 
of even one of these could be 
disastrous if the ratio of small- 
to-large volume is not favorable. 

The procedure involved this 
time involves first an examina- 
tion of your agency files for 
commercial casualty accounts 
which include nonownership lia- 
bility. Since the agency is already 
writing the insured’s casualty 
program, it should be easy to 
persuade him to permit his em- 
ployees to be interviewed inform- 
ally to determine whether they 
have cars and are properly in- 
sured. This type of contact, tact- 
fully handled, can help build the 
employer’s confidence in the 
agent—and of course is a source 
of new business. 

In my own experimentation 
with this approach, I have ob- 
tained the employer’s permission 
to use the monthly payroll de- 
duction plan for financing any 
employees’ insurance which may 
happen to be placed with me. 
This is a tremendous selling point 
(convenience and economy) and 
certainly works into profitable 
prospecting. 

The possibilities of increasing 
“small account volume” with this 
stepping stone approach are lim- 
ited only as to the number of 
commercial nonownership cover- 
ages which the agent writes. 

















surance Editor’s Note 


From The Desk Of 


Sie ‘C. Crowell, fh. 


The following editorial, by Fred C. Crowell, Jr., editor of the Insurance 
Field, appeared in the July 14 issue of that newspaper. It is presented 
in line with The Journal's policy of featuring from time to time trade 
paper editorials dealing with insurance matters of countrywide interest 


Service Is the Key... 


jhe IS BEING REPEATED more and 
more from local agent con- 
vention platforms that customer 
service is the key to the future of 
the independent agent. Greater 
truth was never spoken. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
surance buyer, be he an individ- 
ual or the head of a business, he 
will continue to buy from an in- 
dependent agent just so long as 
he feels he is getting value re- 
ceived, and no longer. Time was 
when the average insured didn’t 
know any more about his insur- 
ance than he did about nuclear 


physics. He took what was hand- 
ed to him in coverage and service 
without question. But insureds 
are better informed now. They 
have read articles in popular 
magazines. They have listened to 
radio and television commercials 
and they have read advertising 
copy. They are generally better 
informed and they spend their 
premium dollars more intelli- 
gently and with greater care. 
That’s why the independent 
agent who still spends most of 
his time in his office shuffling 
papers around and sending out 
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renewal policies with a bill by 
mail is wondering what in blazes 
is happening to his business. He 
blames his companies, the eco- 
nomic climate, and the aggressive 
direct-writers. In fact, he blames 
everyone but himself. If he would 
look in the mirror he would see 
the guy who is causing all the 
trouble. 

It has been well said that com- 
petition is keen and success 
comes to those most sensitive to 
the customers’ needs, who have 
the best product and give the 
best service. 

Price is seldom, if ever, the 
determining factor. 

Today’s buyer, be he a cus- 
tomer for personal lines or com- 
mercial, both needs and demands 
more service. Independent agents 
to be successful must be better- 
informed than their customers. 

One prominent professional in- 
surance consultant said recently: 
“Greater attention should be 
given to assisting the buyer in 
evaluating his risks, deciding not 
only where more insurance is re- 


quired, but also where there is 
economy in buying less. Greater 
awareness of the means of pre- 
venting or reducing loss is essen- 
tial. Also real assistance at time 
of loss.” 

Frankly we find that most in- 
dependent agents are aware of 
the problem. Many are doing 
something about it. More must 
before they lose out entirely. 

And agents, as a group, can- 
not afford to oppose any depar- 
ture from tradition which will 
better serve the insurance buyer 
or favorably affect his costs. In 
that context are probably direct 
billing, continuous policies, sound 
deviations and wider use of de- 
ductibles. He who cries “traitor” 
to those who advocate modern 
reforms and progressive practices 
for the public good are forlorn 
voices in the wilderness. 

Out of all of this evolutionary 
change, these bloody battles of 
philosophy, will in our opinion 
come a stronger agency system 
that will stand every competitive 
test. 


Newspaper columnist Sydney Harris recently observed that you 
can no more tell a man he is a poor driver than you can tell him he 
has no taste, no sense of humor, or appeal to women.— Reprinted 
from The Standard, New England’s insurance weekly. 
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Recommended Reading 


The staff of the Library of the Insurance Society of New York 
will review current literature, selecting significant material with 
source, that should not be overlooked in keeping informed on 

ja insurance matters. 


The Long-Term Fire Policy. Walter Williams. In the Annals of the Society 
of C.P.C.U., Summer 1961, Volume 14, number 2, pages 103-116. 

Discussion of features of a proposed long-term fire contract by an assistant 
professor at Indiana University. 

The Record, featuring: A Career For You in Insurance, Vol. LX XXIII, 
No. 5, May 1961. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 3333 California Street, San Francisco 
20, California. 20pp. Free. 

This special issue of the Fireman’s Fund Company magazine was designed 
for high school and college graduates “to help answer their questions on a pos- 
sible career in insurance.” Emphasis is on the insurance agency business. 

The Volunteer Fire Service... 1960. Hale Anderson, Jr. Reprinted from 
the Hartford Agent, November-December, 1960. Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 1961. 8pp. Free. 

The author is assistant general counsel for the Hartford Company and 
serves as a volunteer fireman. His article describes volunteer fire services and 
the men who man them. 

The Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liability Policy. Revised edi- 
tion. Williard J. Gentile, New York, “Insurance Advocate,” 1961. 40pp. $1.25. 

A discussion of various elements in the new standard provisions policy 
form adopted in 1954. The author is assistant manager, New York Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Ratemaking. Revised 1961. Ralph M. 
Marshall. 

New York, Casualty Actuarial Society, 1961. 84pp. $1.50. 

“A revised edition of the paper published in Volume XLI (1954) of the 
Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society, together with a two-page sum- 
mary of the 1960 ratemaking procedure.” 

Cases and Materials on the Law of Insurance. Fourth Edition. Edwin W. 
Patterson and William F. Young, Jr. 

Brooklyn, The Foundation Press, Inc. 1961. 758pp. $11.00. 

Described in the preface as“... designed .. . for . . . study of current 
problems of insurance law in relation to legal rules, principles and concepts and 
. . . Insurance institutions and business practices.” 
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The fire god of an ancient Indian tribe visits 
a town inspection in a city his people helped build 


by Lloyd F. Palmer 


Among the important public services offered by the insurance in- 
dustry is the town inspection program, conducted each year in many towns 
and cities across the nation. Traditionally these programs have had three 
basic objectives: (1) to save lives and property by uncovering potential 
fires before they start; (2) to make the community aware of the dangers 
of fire and conscious of ways to prevent it, and (3) to hold to a minimum 
the number of claims against insurance companies for fire losses. 

The following article, by the southwestern regional director of the 
Insurance Information Institute (who also did the art work), relates the 
story of a recent town inspection program in Santa Fe, New Mexico, as 
it might have been told by the reawakened fire god of the Tlaxcala In- 
dians. Many of the structures built by the Tlaxcalas under the supervi- 
sion of the Spaniards 350 years ago are still standing. 


shaped and sun dried by my peo- 
ple, the Tlaxcala Indians. 


I step back from the wall, look 


ear iy MY VISION CLEARS. 
What had been a sand col- 
ored blur becomes a stuccoed 


surface behind which stands a 
thick adobe wall laid up with clay 
bricks that had been kneaded, 


x 
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to the right and recognize the 
building before which I am stand- 
ing. It is the Palace of the Gover- 


¥ ; 





nors, built by my people many 
years ago. After 350 years I, 
Xiuhtecuhtli,* Lord of the Year, 
Fire God, am standing once again 
in the northern outpost of my 
people. 

The gods sleep deeply and long 
and their awakening is slow. Mine 
is accelerated by a wailing noise 
emitted by a large red wagon 
roaring down the street in front 
of me. Men cling to its side upon 
which is written, in the alphabet 
of the white ones, “Santa Fe Fire 
Department.” 


Yes, I am back in Santa Fe, 
but what changes have tran- 
spired! No longer are the white 
ones wearing hats of steel. No 
longer are the streets adobe dust. 
The language is strange, but 
somehow I understand what is 
being said; recognize the written 
words. 


Two men approach and enter 
the Palace of the Governors. I 
follow these strangers. 

The two approach a woman 
and one of them says: 

“Good morning. I am John 
Overholt and this is Bill Turbett. 
We are with the Santa Fe town 
inspection program and would 
like to go through the Palace of 
the Governors. Can you go with 
us?” 


0 on 
*Pronounced shoo’ tay kufle 


oF 


) 


A SPIRIT DAMPENED 


The three white ones walk 
through the palace and I follow. 
Most of the old furnishings have 
disappeared and in their place are 
showcases, now-ancient pottery 
and miniature Indian settlements. 
Into every corner and behind 
every door the two white men 
peer. To the basement we go and 
finally we stand back at the front 
door. I hear the one who calls 
himself Overholt say to the fe- 
male, ““We have been unable to 
find a single fire hazard, and this 
is most unusual for isn’t this the 
oldest governmental building in 
the United States?” 

The female tells that this is in- 
deed an ancient building for it 
was built by the Tlaxcala Indians 
in 1610. It was in that year my 
people traveled with the black 
robed ones from Mexico City, to 
found the village of Santa Fe. 

Soon the ones named Overholt 
and Turbett leave the palace and 
I go with them to see this strange 
city, and it is indeed strange, for 
the maize fields of my day now 
are covered by many windowed 
buildings. In the streets are many 
of the odd-looking wagons that 
move without horses or oxen. 

We step inside a building that 
houses two of the strange red 
wagons that emitted piercing 
sounds. 


iP BA 
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A SPIRIT DAMPENED 


In a small room is a long table 
piled high with maps. Many men 
are writing upon paper. 

Three other white ones walk 
in the door and I hear them tell 
of what they call a “surprise fire 
drill” at a grade school. “In 31% 
seconds, 680 pupils evacuated the 
building,” one reports. “Teachers 
checked all rooms including 
cloakrooms and lavatories to 
make certain all the children had 
left.” Afterwards, he adds, the 
building was inspected and a few 
red tags were left to warn of con- 
ditions which might cause fires. 

This is puzzling to me. My peo- 
ple worshipped fire but these 
strange ones appear to despise 
and fear it. 

The ones who had been in- 
specting schools announce that 
they are going to the New Mex- 
ico School of the Deaf. I decide 
to follow them and have my first 
ride in one of the strange wagons, 
which they call “cars.”” Through 
narrow, twisting streets that are 
vaguely familiar we go faster than 
the swiftest horse can run. We 
stop in front of a large building 
and go inside. One of the men 
walks to a wall and pushes a but- 
ton. Bells ring and I can see lights 
flashing in the various rooms. One 
man stands looking at a small 
round object attached somehow 


a 
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to his arm. Instructors stop their 
teaching and, moving their hands 
in the language of those who can- 
not hear, announce what I now 
recognize as a fire drill. All of the 
children and all of the teachers 
quickly leave the building, and 
the man with the object on his 
arm announces: “75 seconds.” 

When the children return to 
the building they go to a large 
room with many seats and wit- 
ness dancing pictures that tell the 
story of what the men call fire 
prevention. 

The ride back to the “fire sta- 
tion” is through another part of 
Santa Fe, now hundreds of times 
bigger than it was in 1610. 
Strange it seems to me, but sud- 
denly the present for a fleet mo- 
ment becomes the past as we 
pass swiftly what I recognize as 
San Miguel, a chapel my people 
built for the black robed ones. 

In the little room at the fire sta- 
tion sits a man at a machine 
which he taps with his fingers. 
Words appear as if by magic on 
a piece of paper in the machine, 
and looking over his shoulder I 
read: 

“The inspection group (22 in- 
surance company fieldmen, six 
firemen, three members of the 
State fire marshal’s office and 
three men from the state elec- 


8 





trical board) found and tagged 
108 fire hazards in the schools, 27 
in nine churches, and six in five 
hospitals and clinics. 

“Careful advance planning as- 
sured the success of the under- 
taking. The Santa Fe volunteer 
fire department got in touch with 
school authorities to explain the 
purposes and methods of the pro- 
gram. (Later, on their visits to 
the schools, inspectors found that 
nearly all the fire extinguishers 
had been recharged only days 
prior to the inspection.) 

“Contact was made with local 
civic and service clubs, and with 
the city’s daily newspaper and 
two radio stations which obliged 
with favorable advance publicity. 

“During the three-day inspec- 
tion period, 5,000 home inspec- 
tion blanks were distributed to 
school children in an effort to ex- 
tend the effects of the program 
to the homes of Santa Fe. At as- 
semblies in public and parochial 
schools, Robert F. Hamm, pub- 
lic relations director for the Indi- 
ana Inspection Bureau, spoke to 
more than 2,600 junior and senior 
high school students. 

“The inspection program was 
the first activity conducted sub- 
sequent to the merger of the Fire 
Prevention Association with the 
New Mexico Capital Stock Insur- 


if? R 


A SPIRIT DAMPENED 


Inspectors Bill Roe, left, and Nat 
Cary examine interior of San Miguel 
Mission Church in Santa Fe, believed 
to be nation’s oldest. They could find 
only one minor hazard. 


ance Association. The value of in- 
cluding such activities under the 
auspices of state capital stock in- 
surance groups was demonstrated 
by the fact that all public infor- 
mation media used the words, 
“Capital Stock,” in reporting the 
inspection in Santa Fe. In the 
past, little or no recognition had 
been given the capital stock in- 
surance industry. 

“Everywhere the inspectors 
turned, they were met with ex- 
pressions of good will and under- 
Standing.” 


cna 
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A SPIRIT DAMPENED 


As I read, two men walk into 
the room and say they are going 
to visit San Miguel. They pick up 
some red tags and booklets and 
again we ride in one of the 
strange “cars.”” Up a narrow 
street we drive and halt beside 
the mission. Inside a black robed 
one goes with us as the inspectors 
examine what they refer to as 
electrical wiring. 

Again, these men look behind 
doors and into corners and then 
tell the black robed one that San 
Miguel is free of all but one 
small fire hazard. I listen with 


pride as the black robed one tells 
how the mission had been built 
by my peopie more than 350 
years ago. 

One of the inspectors asks the 


black robed one about the Tlax- 
cala Indians. 

Living just to the east of Mex- 
ico City, he replies, the Tlaxcalas 


defeated the Aztecs in scores of 


battles. For many generations, 
they maintained a republic in the 
midst of the vast domain con- 
trolled by the more powerful and 
numerous Aztecs. 

Free were my people, the black 
robed one says, until 1519 when, 


after nearly a month of warfare, 
Cortez defeated the Tlaxcalas. 

After the dead had been buried 
and the wounded healed, my peo- 
ple and the Spaniards joined 
forces and advanced upon the 
Aztecs. Always in the front of the 
battle were the Tlaxcalas. Defeat 
by the Spanish had not dimmed 
their warlike nature and without 
the support of my people the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
would not have been possible. 
The defeat of Montezuma was 
accomplished largely as the result 
of Tlaxcala bravery. 

Many of my people built chap- 
els and erected crosses to the God 
of the Spaniards. Taught by the 
black robed ones, my people 
moved throughout Mexico, and 
what is now the southwestern 
United States, building chapels 
and other buildings of adobe. 

Inside San Miguel, the black 
robed one indeed speaks the 
truth and I realize that indeed 
the old days are gone. No longer 
will men sacrifice to the fire god. 
No longer am I worshipped. 

Santa Fe in 1961 is no place for 
Xiuhtecuhtli, Lord of the Year, 
Fire God. 


Who Knows? 
“That speaker this morning talked for a whole hour.” 
“What was he talking about?” 


“He didn’t say.” 
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Gentlemen: 

Your July-August issue carried an 
article about insurance during the 
Civil War. 

I have in my possession a fire policy 
issued September 15, 1863 by “Insur- 
ance Company of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, of Winchester.” Since this policy 
is number 13,358 it would appear that 
the company might have been an old 
one for the times. The policy states 
that its cash capital is $300,000, its 
president Joseph S. Carson and its 
secretary William L. Bent. 

Since this company was operating 
during the third year of the war, the 
chances are it survived the conflict 
and is now a part of some other com- 


pany. Would you know where I could 
find out what happened to this com- 
pany? 


W. C. Nelson 
Nelson & Crabbe, Inc. 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 
Sorry, but we have been unable 
to track this company down. Does 
anyone have the answer?—Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed reading your very delight- 
ful article on Insurance and the Civil 
War appearing in the recent issue of 
the Journal. 

It was of particular interest to me 
for I have long had an interest in the 
Civil War period of our American 
history and I have recently arranged 


with the Society’s director of research 
to instigate a project which will inves- 
tigate the role played by the insur- 
ance industry during this period. 
Harry F. Brooks, Managing 
Director 
The Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty 
Underwriters 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

We feel most fortunate to be able 
to receive the “Journal.” It does a 
wonderful job in filling the void we 
have had over the years in providing 
interesting and informative articles. 

David H. Smith 

Aldrich, Smith & Baker 

Edinburg, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

The magazine “The Journal of In- 
surance Information” has been sin- 
cerely appreciated by myself and my 
Office staff. I have made it required 
reading for all personnel—each one 
using it by check off system. 

An idea has formed in my mind. 
This little magazine would be wonder- 
ful material to give to perhaps a dozen 
people in our town—the two bank 
presidents, the three secretaries of the 
Building and Loans, the local justice 
of the peace, etc. 

Would it be possible for us to an- 
nually subscribe to, say, twelve issues, 
to be sent to us, in bulk, and we in 
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turn would send them to those civic 
leaders we feel would benefit the most 
from such a magazine. We would 
affix our small ad copy to each issue 
and derive some small advertising 
benefit. 
Karl J. Urda, Manager 
The Kristufek Agency 
Ambridge, Pa. 
We're delighted. —Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

Re: the July-August 1961 issue, 
page 28, $20 billion is a /ot of securi- 
ties. 

Either my math is old-fashioned or 
someone goofed. Four times $50 mil- 
lion used to be $200 million. 

It’s still a lot of securities. 

G. S. Rowley 

The Spa Insurance Agency 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Your math is good, but the $20 

billion figure was correct neverthe- 
less. True, the truck which trans- 
ferred part of Chase Manhattan's 
securities carried only four contain- 
ers of $50 million each—but it made 
many trips. We agree, it is a lot of 
securities. —Editor. 


Gentlemen: 

I read with interest the items as 
published in your May-June issue, es- 
pecially the Safe Driver Insurance 
Plan, where you state that an average 


of slightly more than 7 out of 10 
drivers qualify for insurance rebates 
under the Safe Driver Insurance Plan 
in states where it has been introduced. 
This is very heartening information. 

Now what is to become of the older 
drivers—65 and over—where on a safe 
driver application insurance compan- 
ies are finding the correct age of their 
assureds and now have become a bit 
panicky as to these older drivers? 

It is my thinking that a new classi- 
fication should be brought about to 
take care of over-age drivers similar 
to the under-age drivers, and possibly 
a rate for this group will interest com- 
panies in accepting and continuing 
coverage. 


Sol L. Rothschild 
The Goodhart Agency, Inc. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
We are informed that the com- 
panies are aware of the problem 
and are study'.g it.—Editor. 


Comments and suggestions from 
readers, concerning contents of The 
Journal or other pertinent subjects, 
are earnestly desired. Address all com- 
munications to: Editor, Journal of 
Insurance Information, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. Anonymous let- 
ters cannot be used. 


Science has provided so many substitutes in recent times it 
is hard to remember what it was we needed in the first place. 


Grass Roots Digest. 
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INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE 
60 John Street, New York 38 


President—Roland H. Lange, assistant to president and a vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Group 

Vice President—Paul B. Cullen, manager of the Information and Education Depart- 
ment of Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 

General Manager—J. Carroll Bateman 

Assistant Manager—Charles C. Clarke 

Assistant Manager and Secretary-Treasurer—Robert G. McKay 


Regional Offices 
Midwestern: Pacific: 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 315 Montgomery Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Southwestern: Southeastern: 
901 Colcord Building 319 Trust Company of Georgia Building 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma Atlanta 3, Georgia 





The Insurance Information Institute serves as a public information and public 
education agency, with responsibility for all lines of insurance except life, accident 
and health. Thus, its scope includes casualty, fire, fidelity, surety and inland marine 
lines 

The Institute is supported by more than 300 capital stock insurance companies, 


through eight industry associations: 


Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 

Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference 

National Automobile Underwriters Association 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 

National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
Surety Association of America 





The Journal of Insurance Information is published bimonthly by the Insurance Information Institute. Per 
sons may subscribe to The Journal ot $1.50 per yeor. Microfilm editions of annual volume (six issues) 
may be obtained at $2.50 directly from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigon 
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